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The third and last part of the text deals with the sanction of con- 
traband and of blockade, and the right of visit and seizure. The first 
chapter of this part treats of the exercise of this right by the Alhes. 
The second of submarine war and of the American notes and the aca- 
demic contest, the third of the jurisprudence of prize courts. Eight 
and a half pages are devoted to Conclusions. Seventy-three pages 
are given to documents, being selections from the ratifications and 
reservations of the Second Hague Conference, the German Ordonnance 
des Prises of 1909, from Reichsgesetzblatt, Berlin, 1914, the Italian in- 
structions as to prizes, and then follows a bibhography of eight pages. 

In his conclusion. Doctor Favraud denounces the German doc- 
trine that military necessity makes law as an insult to the law and as 
absolutely and desperately barbarous. He says the time for small 
reforms is past. It is necessary to choose between the old statute, 
the creator of the actual facts, and a new statute totally different, 
which will place the nations beyond the possibiUty of seeing them- 
selves renew for a long time the sorrows of the modern war. He closes 
his conclusion with this characteristic passage: 

Ilfaut, pour que la Pairie soil plus rayonnanie et plus heureuse, pour que la paix soil 
plus prafonde et durable, que les relations mondiales soient hasies dSsormais, nan plus 
sur le Droit de la Force mais sur la Force du Droit. 

Charles Noble Gregory. 

L'ltalie et la Guerre actuelle. Association nationale des Professeiu-s 
d'Universit6 d'ltahe, .Florence. 1916. pp. viii, 285. 

This is a work prepared for the benefit of the Red Cross by the 
National Association of University Professors of Italy, to put in evi- 
dence the "just and noble reasons" for ItaUan entrance into the war. 
The French edition enlarged from the ItaUan has two new chapters. 

The opening chapter is upon "The moral reasons of our war." 
Professor Del Vecchio here endeavors to show that although Italy was 
wholly justified in entering the war on grounds of legality and national 
policy, there is also a moral justification. Emphasizing the embodi- 
ment of national entities in political unities, he follows Romagnosi. 
He favors the "ethnicarquie," by which Romagnosi means a state 
including all persons of a common nationality and within natural boimd- 
aries. The Italian aim, he justifies on philosophical grounds, quoting 
authorities. In fighting to attain this end for herself Italy really has 
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a wider end in view, that is the principle of national autonomy, as 
opposed to the German principle of lust for dominion based on a dis- 
torted philosophy. There is an attempt to prove that justice and not 
force is the aim of Italy. "It is precisely these principles and these 
ethical values — the autonomy of individuals and of nations, the 
primacy of right over force, the fidelity to sworn faith — which alone 
can render life worth while for men in general." (p. 19.) 

In like eloquent terms Professor Fedozzi, of the International Law 
Department at Genoa, describes "The national ideal and the duty of 
Italy." He recognizes accomplishment of the national ideal as the 
primary Italian aim, and expounds the Italian doctrine, affirming 
nationahty as a principle of international law. According to this 
school the nation not the state is the true unit which enjoys rights, and 
is under obUgations at international law. "According to the Italian 
school, of which the initiator is Mancini, nationality is a resultant of 
natural and historical elements." (p. 30). Professor Fedozzi traces 
the history of this theory in Italy and shows that the principle of nation- 
ality is not entirely theoretical in Italy, for since the Piedmontese law 
of March 17, 1848, in other provinces as well, inhabitants of the unre- 
deemed provinces have been accorded poUtical privileges, now almost 
equal to those of Italians proper, (p. 37). 

Professor Bonf ante's chapter on "The poHtical reasons for our 
war" outlines the course of recent Italian policies. Although in the 
main practical. Professor Bonfante also laimches into the realms of 
pohtical idealism in closing with the prophecy that as the city state 
merged into the national state, so the national state will in time merge 
into the world state, and Italian policy has really made for the consum- 
mation of this high ideal. 

In his article on "The denunciation of the triple alliance" Professor 
Fedozzi becomes more technical and from relevant sections of the 
Triple Alliance Treaty, as first published in the German White Book, 
argues that the agreement was intended to apply only to a defensive 
war, and that the war of Austria, following her own aggressive action, 
not only fell short of the casus foederis mentioned in Article 3, but 
also of the situation in which Italy would have been obliged to main- 
tain "benevolent neutraUty" as provided in Article 4. Furthermore, 
he contends that Austrian action was a violation of the treaty and 
gave ample justification for the Italian denunciation and reassvmiption 
of complete freedom of action. 
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Professors Arias and Errera deal respectively with the economic 
and geographic aspects of Italian nationaUty. They show that Italy 
is both a natural unity and an economic unity. The Italian school 
does not limit nationality to the narrow sense of the character of the 
people, but considers natural boundaries and economic areas as im- 
plied in the term. 

An historical chapter by Professor Leicht deals with the struggle 
since the middle ages between Italy and Austria over the "imredeemed 
territory." The actual conditions in this region with reference to the 
present character of the people is described by Professor Bianchi. 
The effect of suppression of the Italian language, the frequency of pro- 
Italian demonstrations in the Trentino, the Austrian repressive measures, 
even amounting to censorship of mails going into Italy, are pictm-ed. 

Professors Solmi and Revelli also treat historical and political rela- 
tions of Italy in the Mediterranean and the Near East. They regard 
as inevitable the Italian conflicts with Turkey in 1911 and again in 
1915. The recent increasing subserviency of Turkey to Pan-Germanism 
was regarded as a menace to Italian commercial interests in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, a region whose shores have been extensively colonized 
by Italians. 

The closing chapter by Professor Albini attempts to interpret Italian 
character and Italy's place in world civilization, contrasting Italian 
and Germanic art and ideals, dreading the regimentation which Ger- 
many might impose on the world, and which military efficiency makes 
necessary. Yet he hopes there is a brighter side, and that the war may 
lead to a new idealism and artistic regeneration, especially in Italy. 

While, as might be expected, the book has the usual faults of special 
pleading, it imdoubtedly gives a good clue to the point of view of edu- 
cated Italians, and is an excellent summary of different phases of 
modem Italian political thought, and its Italian idealism and tendency 
to subordinate the practical to the philosophical is a hopeful and strik- 
ing contrast to many recent volumes. 

George Grafton Wilson. 



Des Requisitions en Mati^re de Droit International Pvhlic. By Georges 
Ferrand. 2d ed., Paris: A. Pedone. 1917. pp. xx, 490. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a doctor's thesis originally 
published in 1892. It contains prefaces by Professor Renault and the 



